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For “The Friend.” 





James Watt. 


(Continued from page 290.) 

Small as was Watt’s business, there was one 
circumstance connected with his situation which 
must have been peculiarly grateful to a man of his 
accomplishments and thirst for knowledge. His 
shop, being conveniently situated within the col- 
lege, was a favourite resort for professors as well 
as students. Amongst his visitors were the fa- 
mous Dr. Black, Professor Simsoa, the restorer of 
the science of geometry, Dr. Dick, and Dr. Moor; 
and even Dr. Adam Swith looked in occasionally. 
But of all his associates none is more closely con- 
nected with the name and history of Watt than 
John Robison, then a student at Glasgow, and 
afterwards Professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Edinburgh University. He was nearer Watt’s own 
aye than the rest, and stood in the intimate rela- 
tion of bosom friend as well as fellow inquirer in 
science. Robison was a prepossessing person, frank 
and lively, full of fancy and good humour, and a 
general favourite in the college. He was a capital 
talker, an extensive linguist, and a good musician ; 
yet, with all his versatility, he was a profound 
thinker, and a diligent student, especially of ma- 
thematical and mechanical philosophy, as he after- 
wards abundantly proved in his able contributions 
to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” of which he 
was the designer and first editor. 

By this high-minded friend the attention of Watt 
Was first directed to the subject of the steam-engine. 
Robison, in 1759, suggested to him that it might 
be applied to the moving of wheel-carriages. ‘Ihe 
scheme was not matured, and indeed science was 
hot yet ripe for the locomotive. But after a short 
interval, Watt again reverted to the study of steam, 
and in 1761 he was busily engaged in performing 
experiments with the humble aid of apothecaries’ 
phials and a small Papin’s digester. There were 
then no museums of art and science to resort to for 
information, and he perhaps cultivated his own 
powers the more thoroughly that he had no such 
easy methods of acquiring knowledge. He mount- 
ed his digester with a syringe a third of an inch in 
diameter, containing a solid piston. When he 
turned a cock, the steam rushed from the digester 
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fifteen pounds with which the piston was loaded. 
Then again turning the cock, which was arranged 
so as to cut off the communication with the digester, 
and open a passage to the air, the steam escaped, 
and the weight upon the piston, being no longer 
counteracted, forced it to descend. He saw it 
would be easy to contrive that the cocks should be 
turned by the machinery instead of by the hand, 
and the whole be made to work of itself with per- 
fect regularity. But there was an objection to the 
method. Water is converted into vapour as soon 
as its elasticity is sufficient to overcome the weight 
of the air which keeps it down. Under the ordi- 
nary pressure of the atmosphere, the water acquires 
this necessary elasticity at two hundred and twelve 
degrees; but as the steam in Papin’s digester was 
prevented from escaping, it acquired increased 
heat, and by consequence increased elasticity. 
Hence it was that the steam which issued from the 
digester was not only able to support the piston 
and the air which pressed upon its upper surface, 
but the additional load with which the piston was 
weighted. With the imperfect mechanical con- 
struction, however, of those days, there was a risk 
that the boiler in which this high-pressure steam 
was generated would be burst by its expansive 
power, which also enabled it to force its way 
through the ill-made joints of the engine. This, 
conjoined with the great expenditure of steam, led 
Watt to abandon the plan. ‘The exigencies of bu- 
siness did not then allow him to pursue his experi- 
ments, and the subject again slept till the winter of 
1763-64. 

The college at Glasgow possessed a model of 
one of Newcomen’s engines, which had been sent 
to London for repair. It would appear that the 
eminent artificer to whom it had been intrusted, 
paid little attention to it, for at a University meet- 
ing in June, 1760, a resolution was passed to al- 
low Mr. Anderson “ to lay out a sum not exceed- 
ing two pounds sterling to recover the steam-engine 
from Mr. Sisson, instrument-maker, at London.” 
In 1763, this clumsy little engine, destined to be- 
come so famous, was put into the hands of Watt. 
The boiler was somewhat smaller than an ordinary 
tea-kettle, the cylinder two inches in diameter, and 
the mathematical instrument-maker merely regard- 
ed it as “a fine plaything.” When, however, he 
had repaired the machine and set it to work, he 
found that the boiler, though apparently sufficiently 
large, could not supply steam fast enough, and only 
a few strokes of the piston could be secured. The 
fire under it was stimulated by blowing, and more 
steam was produced, but still the machine would 
not work properly. Exactly at the point where 
another man would have abandoned the task in 
despair, the mind of Watt became thoroughly 
roused. “Everything,” says Professor Robison, 
“was to him the beginning of a new and serious 
study; and we knew that he would not quit it till 
he had either discovered its insignificance, or had 
made something of it.” Thus it happened with the 
phenomenon presented by the model of the steam- 
engine. He endeavoured to ascertain from books 


against the lower side of the piston in the syringe,|by what means he was to remedy the defects; and 
and by its expansive power raised a weight of|when books failed to aid him, be commenced a 
































the problem for himself. In the course of his in- 
quiries, he came upon a fact which more than any 
other led his mind into the train of thought which 
at last conducted him to the invention of which the 
results were destined to prove so stupendous. This 
fact was the existence of latent heat. But before 
we go on to state his proceedings, it is necessary to 
describe the condition at which the steam-engine 
had arrived when his investigations commenced. 

Steam had not then become a common mecha- 
nical power. The sole use to which it was applied, 
was to pump water from mines. A beam, moving 
upon a centre, had affixed to one end of it a chain 
which was attached to the piston of the pump; to 
the other end of it a chain which was attached to 
a piston that fitted a cylinder. It was by driving 
this latter piston up and down the cylinder that 
the pump was worked. To communicate the ne- 
cessary movement to the piston, the steam gene- 
rated in a boiler was admitted to the bottom of the 
cylinder, forcing out the air through a valve, and 
by its pressure upon the under side of the piston 
counterbalancing the pressure of the atmosphere 
upon its upper side. The piston, thus placed be- 
tween two equal and opposite forces, was then 
drawn up to the top of the cylinder by the greater 
weight of the pump-gear at the opposite extremity 
of the beam. ‘The steam so far only discharged 
the office which was performed by the air it dis- 
placed ; but if the air had been allowed to remain, 
the piston once at the top of the cylinder could not 
have returned, being pressed as much by the 
atmosphere underneath as by the atmosphere above 
it. The steam, on the contrary, could be con- 
densed by injecting cold water through the bottom 
of the cylinder. ‘This caused a vacuum below the 
piston, which was now unsupported, and descended 
by the pressure of the atmosphere upon its upper 
surface. When the piston reached the bottom, the 
steam was again let in, and the process was re- 
peated. 

This was the machine in use when Watt was 
pursuing the investigations into which he was led 
by the little model of the Newcomen engine. Among 
other experiments, “ he constructed a boiler which 
showed by inspection the quantity of water eva- 
porated in a given time, and thereby ascertained 
the quantity of steam used in every stroke of the 
engine.’ He was astonished to discover that a 
small quantity of water, in the form of steam, 
heated a durge quantity of water injected into the 
cylinder for the purpose of cooling it, and upon fur- 
ther examination he ascertained that steam heated 
six times its weight of well water to two hundred 
and twelve degrees, which was the temperature of 
the steam itself. Unable to understand so remark- 
able a circumstance, he mentioned it to Dr. Black, 
who then expounded to him the theory of latent 
heat, which this great chemist had already taught 
his pupils unknown to Watt. This vast amount of 
heat, stored up in the steam, and not indicated by the 
thermometer, involved a proportionate consumption 
of coals. When Watt learnt that water in its con- 
version into vapour became such a reservoir of 
heat, he was more than ever bent upon economizing 
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it, striving, with the same quantity of fuel, at once 
to augment its production, and diminish its waste. 
“He greatly improved the boiler,” says Professor 
Robison, “ by increasing the surface to which the 
fire was applied; he made flues through the mid- 
dle of the water, and made his boiler of wood, as a 
worse conductor of heat than the brickwork which 
surrounds common furnaces. He cased the cylin- 
der and all the conducting-pipes in materials which 
conducted heat very slowly; he even made them 
of wood.” But none of these contrivances were 
effectual ; for it turned out that the chief expendi- 
ture of steam, and consequently of fuel, was in the 
reheating the cylinder after it had been cooled by 
the injection of the cold water. Nearly four-fifths 
of the whole steam employed was condensed on its 
first admission before the surplus could act upon 
the piston. Watt therefore came to the conclusion 
that to make a perfect steam-engine, it was neces- 
sary that the cylinder should be always as hot as 
the steam that entered it: but it was equally ne- 
cessary that the steam should be condensed when 
the piston descended,—nay, that it should be cool- 
ed down below one hundred degrees, or a consid- 
erable amount of vapour would be given off which 
would resist the descent of the piston, and diminish 
the power of the engine.* The two conditions 
seemed quite incompatible. The cylinder was never 
to be at a less temperature than two hundred and 
twelve degrees, and yet at each descent of the pis- 
ton it was to be less than one hundred degrees. 
(To be continued.) 
sitlpitaitcie 


For “* The Friend.” 


Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 


“ First mo, 3d, 1841.—With us, our gatherings 
[in meeting] are small; from unavoidable causes 
some are absent, and two or three occasionally 
ought to be out who are not; I long for a renewed 
and earnest feeling and concern amongst us more 
generally, rightly to wait before the great Searcher 
of hearts; the winter season spiritually we are 
passing through, is, I verily believe, of our own 
making, and is it not possible to become so poor as 
not to strive to get any richer, but be content to lie 
down in perfect idleness, regardless of the future ? 
Ob! lamentable to think of! On taking my seat 
to-day, an unusual sense of want and of entire in- 
ability to prepare an acceptable offering, seemed to 
come over me;—when.to my comfort I remem- 
bered, J/e whom we profess to worship, can pre- 
pare such as will be acceptable, and that our wants 
and need are known to him; he needed not to be 
informed; wait humbly before him; a broken and 
contrite spirit he will not despise. For this little, 
I felt glad, it seemed a little evidence of his ‘ mov- 
ing’ as on ‘ the face of the waters.’ It has been a 
low time with me, I could not even greet you with 
a line; and as I have had none to respond to, all 
has been silent:—a little poorly too; have had 
clear evidence of years bringing its infirmities : am 
convinced my outward tabernacle is decaying and 
wearing out; I want not to be cumbered about 
‘many things,’ so that the better building may be 
made secure.” 

“18¢h.—We are getting old, and cannot do as 
we once did, am sorry that any one of us children 
should feel the pressing hand of the cares of time, 
so as to be obliged to exert ourselves in a way un- 
suiting our years; it was not the intention of father, 


* Since the more the pressure upon water is diminish- 
ed, the lower the temperature at which it boils, water 
at any temperature less than one hundred degrees gives 
olf vapour in the vacuum of the cylinder. 


we his children should be so fixed ; he was greatly | 
blessed in his means, and prudently applied it. 
‘No man that hath left house and land, wife and 
children for my sake and the gospel’s, but shall 
receive in this life a hundred fold, and shall inherit 
life everlasting.’ This very great and precious 
promise, I believe, was fulfilled in father’s case, 
and for the reason of his faithfulness, leaving all, 
and giving the strength of his days to serve the 
best of causes, in the way duty called. Itis a 
great comfort to me, to believe this of father; he 
was hampered and tried with the perplexing difi- 
culties in society, and was even disowned by our 
Friends, yet he kept the faith, the one saving faith, 
and who, knowing him, would dare say he was not 
useful in his cast off condition to those among whom | 
he never went, except as duty seemed to call to! 
mectings, never entered thcir secret combinations | 
in society; nor had he any hand in changing its 


work of that, to favour changes; but was concern- 
ed to rebuke, and call to them. I felt deep sym- 
pathy with him, and experienced the truth of the 
declaration : ‘The house of Israel and the house 
of Judah mourned apart.’ ” 

“I do most thankfully rejoice in the conviction 
that , is gaining ground in best things. It 
does me much good indeed. It never was intended | 
his light should be kept under a bushel, nor his 
talents unimproved. He is very peculiarly gifted. 
I am a witness to it from early life, and yet how 
has he done until, I was going to say, ‘ the eleventh 
hour ;’ should he now so work, as to obtain the) 
‘penny,’ equal to those who have ‘ borne the bur- | 
den and heat of the day,’ happy will it be for 
| him.” 

“ 29th. has been long confined with in- 
disposition, and absent from meeting; but he has 
recovered better health than for many months be- 
fore he was taken down, yet finds it needful to be) 
careful; he is alive in the truth, and favoured in| 
the exercise of his gift both days at meeting, to the) 
comfort and relief of the rightly exercised ; his ad-| 
vice yesterday was close, pertinent and feeling to! 
ithe young people present, and there were more of 
that class than we often have at one time together. | 
I did feel thankful that there is yet a living gospel | 
ministry amongst us; poor indeed we sometimes 
feel; no ability to raise even a word of reproof| 
against error or evil: but it is a good thing to wait, 
the full time, and to experience ‘ deep calling unto 
deep,’ which may be compared to the travail of| 
exercised minds, whether silently or vocally, or 
both.’ Had a very satisfactory visit to yes- 
terday; she seems very much to have given up the 
things of time; is very still, so from inclination) 
and necessity. It is a great favour to be suffered 
to live, until we are ready to die; I mean, made 
fit by suffering for that pure kingdom into which | 





} 


“Second mo, 18th.—Am labouring under a fresh 
cold which I have taken; feel that I am poor in 
every sense of the word; do thou be strong * * 
there are just now many poor afflicted people in 
this neighbourhood ; whom were I able I would be 
glad to visit and sce if I could be helpful to them; 
I do sympathize with them; affliction from various 
causes, not any one particular calamity; one not! 
of the least is, poor old N. S. mourning over the 
fate of her naughty son! more I fear than over his 
wickedness; she too is much to be pitied; well, 
true it is, ‘day unto day uttereth speech, and night! 
unto night showeth knowledge ;’ it seems plainer 
and plainer that a great responsibility rests on 


parents rightly to discharge their duty to their off- 
spring while young and under their control, so as 


discipline ; he was too deeply rooted in the ground | 





E unholy can enter.” 


to be clear from their blood in the day of account ; 


it never felt to me so awful, as since these things 
have been passing.” 

“Third mo. 2d.—After thou, and the rest of our 
company, were gone, we passed rather a lone] 
day, the scenes [death of a relative] which had 
been passing for the last two or three days, were 
calculated to cause a reflecting mind to look into 
its own state; in which endeavour I felt desirous 
to be helped, that the midnight ery may not find 
me uuprepared. Thou wilt doubtless be interested 
in hearing of our meeting last First-day; great] 
to our surprise, in about the middle of the [time of} 
meeting, took off her bonnet, arose, and very 
deliberately repeated the text,—‘ Whosoever is 
ashamed of me and of my words, of him also shall 
the Son of man be ashamed when he cometh in the 
glory of his Father and the holy angels ;’ she add. 
ed a little more; the meeting was very still, as in- 


‘deed all our meetings are; when E. C. arose, and 


more satisfactorily than almost ever before, opened 
the travail of spiritual Israel from the land of bon. 
dage to the promised land, comparing the outward 
travel to that of the true spiritual Israel, of which 
it is indeed a just figure ; he mentioned particularly 
their want of bread and their crying to Moses; their 
being fed by bread immediately from heaven, and 
that, not to be found when they pleased, but when 
the Lord pleased in his own time ; their travel also, 
he alluded to, through Jordan before entering 
Canaan, from the very bottom of which they were 
enabled to bring up stones of memorial. 

“What may come of this dear child and her 
offering, I know not; but it felt solemn to me and 
savoured of a good beginning; may she keep quiet 
now and low (not too low), for there is a possibil- 


lity of getting below the Witness of truth; look 


steadily to the Lord for help, who is ever merciful 
and compassionate, requiring no more than He will 
give ability to perform. I have felt much for the 
children in many places, in the present day, and 
my faith is, there will be a revival in our poor So- 
ciety, through their willingness to bow to the yoke 
and work of Christ. I have felt near unity with 
the spirit and temperament of dear , and be- 
lieved she lived near the truth, but ¢izs I had not 
looked for, it was hid from me, and may be best 
so, that such exercises do better to be hidden, for 
sometimes the work is marred by man, and the ex- 
ercise lightened, before the Lord’s time. I would 
have all this way concerned to be very patient, 
keep their ‘eye single, then, the whole body will be 
full of light.’ It is the Lord’s work, and He knows 


‘best how, and when and where and what to say and 


move in.” 
“T may say I desire thy safety and preservation 
every way, and that a profitable sense of being in 


‘thy place may attend, which will likely administer 
* 


strength. * * TI have desired it may never 
become an easy thing to go and do errands for the 
church; but that a portion of baptism may precede, 
preparing for service ; and yet while suffering un- 
der it, find it hard for flesh and blood to bear, or 
rather it is not pleasing tothe natural part. I be- 
lieve it is a necessary preparation to all religious 
service, whether greater or smaller, for lack of “us, 
some things which are terined religious, feel 80 
empty, and weigh nothing. I could wish all pro- 
fessing the Quaker principle had enough of this 
true exercise about them to keep them in their right 
places and right sense of feeling, so as not to burden 
the living. Notwithstanding | write thus, I feel my 
own shortcomings. 
“We had a good Monthly meeting last Fifth- 
day; ability was afforded to labour to the point, 
even the departure of some of our youth from 
Friends’ testimonies, in what they might term little 
things. It was feelingly handled by our worthy 
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Friend, It is cause of thankfulness, some 
are qualified to speak about these departures; 
many go out at that door, and never return, A 
great deal rests on parents while their children are 
young and growing up, to watch, guard, help and 
explain, restrain and tenderly entreat; not give 
out; few children could be so stubborn as not to 
yield and in after-years thank heartily their pa- 
rents for this wholesome care, though it was hard 
awhile, yet the yoke would become easy. Indeed 
I have really feared some parents like too well to 
see some things a little smart and nice and tasty, 
and so give away their strength, that where the 
children get older and exceed bounds, they can do 
nothing.” 

“JT am grown so weak, I can hardly see or 
hear certain things, without feeling quite afflicted ; 
the death of our dear Friend, Daniel Wheeler, 
seems affecting, and sorrow is the covering of my 
mind, yet for his sake we need rejoice, that his 
reat labours are over, and he sweetly gathered, 
no doubt. The same wise Hand that removed him, 
ean raise up others to take his place, so that the 
good cause may still be supported.” 


inland, the literal interpretation of its Hebrew 
name being “ Brook of the Willows,” and that a 
road is represented as running 350 miles further 
east to the castle El Asha, half way from the Me- 
diterranean to the Persian Gulf. He maintained 
that Arabia Deserta is not a desert in the common 
acceptation of the term, but that after rains, its 
surface was covered with flower-bearing shrubs, 
and becomes, for a season, the great pasture 
grounds of the Southern tribes. The soil, he af- 
firmed, is not hard; that water is found at a mode- 
rate depth, and that it was the practice of the 
patriarchs to dig for wells wherever they encamped. 
He spoke of the success of French engineers in 
boring artesian wells in the Sahara, bordering Al- 
giers, and their influence in checking the roaming 
propensities of the Arab; of the character of that 
interesting race, which is so little understood ; of 
their readiness to labour cheerfully when their 
feelings are respected, as testified by Mr. Loftus 
and Mr. Layard, a testimony, with one exception, 
borne out by the experience and observation of the 
lecturer. 

The position was then assumed that the eastern 
nations, including the Arabs, are predisposed to 


Lecture upon the Commerce of the East and its | traffic, and those traits were illustrated by histori- 


Probable Effects upon the Great Future of the 
Holy Land,—before the Historical Society, by 
W. F. Lynch, U. S. Navy. 

(Concluded from page 292.) 

He spoke of Kurrachee at the mouth of the In- 
dus; its selection by England as its commercial | 
entrepot in the east; the lines of telegraph and 
railroad leading to it. He dwelt upon the meces- 
sity of eastern commerce ascending the Persian 
Gulf; but, when it reached the head of the Gulf, | 
he asked whether it should continue up the long, 
shifting and circuitous channel of the Euphrates, | 
or, turning to the left, be disembarked at Grane, 
and crossing Arabia in a direct line, be re-embarked 


at El Arish, or Jaffa, for London, Liverpool, or} 


New York. He then pointed out the commercial 
position of Grane, its deep and capacious harbour, 
equal in extent and facilities to that of New York. 


eal facts. Reference was made to the Jewish vil- 
lages scattered throughout Arabia, and it was sug- 
gested that the Jew would probably be the first 
agent employed in the civilization of the Arab. 
Attention was next called to the recent discov- 
ery of ruined cities east of the lower Jordan—to 
the massive walls and colossal stone doors of the 
private dwellings, which are the memorials of a 
race of giants (of which Og, king of Bashan, was 
one of the last representatives,) which has been 
extinct for upwards of 3000 years, and form the 
only specimen the world can afford of the ordinary 
private dwellings of remote antiquity, and encour- 
agement was derived from the fact that these ruins 
are discovered just as a lodgment, such as they 
will afford, is required in the rediscovery of the 
unknown countries on the borders of which they 
lie. Among those ruins have been found the in- 


He then compared the relative distances on air |Scriptions of Roman legions which were stationed 


lines, east and west from London to Sydney, the 
last much the longest route. He then spoke of 
the improbability of the Asiatic trade of Europe 
passing over our continent from San Francisco to 
Shanghai; for, even if the western route were 
adopted, European trade with Asia would proceed 
via Panama. 

He alluded to the certainty of a line of steam- 
ers from San Francisco to Japan and China, and 
in connection with it a Pacific railroad, which he 
styled a necessity of the age. Such a line, he 
maintained, would draw to it not only the corres- 
pondence and travel of our own country, but also 
that of Great Britain and most of the continent of 
Europe. Neither the projected English route 
through the frozen regions of the north, nor any 
other route can compete with this, which must soon 
Support itself by passenger traffic and transporta- 
tion of the mails; but for the transportation of 
merchandise a less expensive route becomes neces- 
sary. Such a route, he said, was proposed, and 
three lines suggested, two of them by our own 
countrymen. One via the Euphrates; one through 
the valley of Esdraelon, and one from El Arish or 
Jaffa to the Persian Gulf. For reasons cited, he 
gave the preference to the last, but urged explora- 
tion in Arabia, with a view to discover the most 
feasible route, as well as to develop its commercial 
resources. He spoke of a luxuriant ravine at the 
8. E. angle of the Dead Sea, seen by the Ameri- 
ean expedition, (the only luxuriant ravine upon 
that sea,) which is represented to extend fifty miles 


among them, and the belief was expressed that 
further éxploration would lead to the discovery of 
a Roman road through the desert, which might 
form the basis of a channel of communication 
through which Asiatic trade must hereafter flow. 
| He spoke of the contest going on between canvas 
and steam, and between the marine engine and 
the locomotive; quoted from Alfred Larsing & 
\Co.’s circular to show that, from 1850 to 1853, 
\the sailing tonnage of Great Britain increased but 
|30 per cent., while the steam tonnage, for the same 
time, exhibited an increase of 264 per cent.; and, 
as illustrative of the encroachment which the loco- 
motive is making upon canvas and steam transpor- 
tation, he cited, among others, the circumstance 
that, from September, 1858, to September, 1859, 
80,000 bales of cotton were transported by rail- 
road from the southern to the northern and eastern 
States. 

Apart from the necessity under which England 
lies of having a direct communication with the 
East, the lecturer maintained that the wants of 
the world’s commerce imperatively required such 
a route, and that, when attained, few could fore- 
see its effects upon Syria and the Holy Land— 
few are aware of the reviving energy of that in- 
‘teresting quarter of the world. He cited the city 
of Beyrout, the seaport of Damascus, with a popu- 
\lation of 15,000 in 1848, now containing 50,000 
souls; to the increase of its commerce, spoke of 
the introduction into it the past year of that index 
lof modern civilization, an omnibus; of the rapid 





construction of houses in Jerusalem, consequent on 
its great increase of population; of its 10,000 pil- 
grims the last Paschal week, with four large 
steamers at the same time in its port of Jaffa—a 
thing unheard of before; of the thirty block- 
houses erected by the Turkish government through- 
out the country to protect the merchant, the pil- 
grim and the traveller. The increase of toleration 
and the assimilation of creeds throughout the world, 
and the unanimity with which all works of charity 
are undertaken, prove that the prejudices against 
the Jewish race are being fast obliterated by a 
Godlike sympathy; that since the Crimean war, 
all religions are tolerated by the Turkish govern- 
ment, and many Protestant associations throughout 
Christendom are co-operating with the Jews to 
effect their restoration. These things, to quote 
the Rev. Mr. Seiss, he regarded as the prelimina- 
ries of a second Jewish exodus. 

The Jews restored to Palestine, and Palestine 
made the thoroughfare of the world’s commerce 
with the east, and the future of that people would 
be more momentous than any in their past history. 
And if coming events did not point to the Holy 
Land as the connecting link between the east and 
the west, a glance at the map would show that it 
is the geographical centre of the united continents 
of the earth. The lecturer quoted an author who 
graphically described it as a land so remarkably 
situated that it forms a bridge between two con- 
tinents and a gateway to a third, and maintained 
that, were the population and the wealth of Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa condensed to a single point, 
Palestine would be the centre of their common 
gravity. With the amazing facilities of modern 
intercourse, and the prodigious extent of modern 
commerce, it was asked, who could estimate the 
grandeur to which a country might attain, planted 
as it were, on the very apex of the old world, with 
its three continents spreading out beneath its feet ; 
with the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf on one 
side, to bring it the golden treasures and spicy 
harvests of the east; and the Mediterranean float- 
ing in, on the other, the skill, and knowledge, and 
enterprise of the west. Beyond doubt this will 
come to pass, and in the eighteenth and the closing 
chapters of Isaiah we seem to be specifically called 
upon to promote it. We there read of a great 
maritime power, spreading wide its wings, existing 
somewhere in the far west from Palestine, which, 
accustomed to send messengers by sea, is to become 
interested in behalf of the Jews, and render them 
its assistance. 

It was then asked whether we would accelerate, 
or retard that event; whether we would supinely 
wait, while England opposed France in her Egyp- 
tian canal, and France opposed England in her 
Syrian railway, two great undertakings, which, if 
carried out, would do more for humanity than any 
thing that has been devised by this enlightened 
age; or, shall we explore and discover for them 
an intermediate route, one divested of the political 
objections attendant on the other two—one, where 
the Sultan is powerless, and where, by consequence, 
diplomatic jugglery would be unavailing? The 
lecture closed with an earnest appeal to American 
enterprise to engage in the work, and thus add 
new lustre to our national character. 


——_—_+e—__—_ 


There are two objects which he who seeks, is 
almost sure to find—the one is, the knowledge of 
what he ought te do—the other, an excuse for 
what he is inclined to do— Whately. 

wsdl 

A celebrated ambassador, when told what a 
clever boy his son was, exclaimed, “I would rather 
you had told me how industrious he was,” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 293.) 
JACOB HESTON. 


Jacob Heston, an elder of Wrightstown, Bucks 
county, deceased Twelfth mo. 11th, 1765. 


MARY FIELD. 
Mary Field, the wife of Benjamin Field, of Ches- 


terfield, New "Jersey, was born about the year | 


1715. She was one who in early life submitted 
to the cross of Christ, and preferring durable riches 
and righteousness to the perishing pleasures and | 
treasures of this world, was made rich in grace, | 
and in the knowledge of the Truth. It is testified 
of her, “This worthy woman was one whom it) 
pleased the Lord to call out of the broad way and 
vanities of the world, and to make her acquainted | 
with his blessed Truth.” “As she abode under| 
the cross, it pleased the Almighty to make mani- 
fest to her, that she was a chosen vessel, or instru- | 
ment for her service.” “ By her godly example 
in life and conversation, her great humility and 
self-denial, she much adorned her service in the 
station of an elder, being one for several years.” 
“She was serviceable in visiting families, and care- 
ful to bring up her family in plainness of speech! 
and apparel; and truly she was a mother in 
Israel.” 

“ We conclude with fervent desire, that the great 
Lord of the harvest may, for his work's sake, be! 
pleased to raise up to his church and pcople many 
more such worthy elders, who may be as service- 
able in his hand, as was this our dear and well-| 
beloved Friend, who departed this life on the 24th 
of the Twelfth month, 1765, aged about fifty 
years.” 


JOHN MITCHENOR, 


John Mitchenor, of Horsham, for many years a) 
valuable elder of Abington Monthly Meeting, de- | 
ceased some time in this year, 1765. 


DINAH JAMES. 


Dinah Churchman, the daughter of John and 
Hannah Churchman, was born near the town of 
Chester, in Chester county, on the 7th of the Sixth | 
month, 1699. When she was about five years of| 
age, her parents removed to and settled at Not-| 
tingham, then considered in the same county. 


THE [iiscnscneeiinsaiinnaiiadacationnanennnelaaeltdeeaeaaenmmammmemmnnemmnee 


About the time of her coming forth in the mi- 


nistry, there was a remarkable fresh outpouring of 
‘spiritual gifts within the limits of Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting. She, her brother John Chureb- 

F 


man and William Brown, were acknowledged mi- 
nisters at the same time, and they all proved emi- 
nent in their gifts. In the year 1736, she was 
‘married to Mordecai James, of Goshen, Chester 
county, who removed to East Nottingham to his 
wife’s residence. He was a valuable Friend, and 
concerned to assist her in bringing up the children| i 
committed to their care in the plainness and sim- 
plicity called for by the Truth. 

Dinah James “was an example of plainness 
|herself, and also careful, prudently to suppress the 
‘contrary in her children, as long as they remained 
under her immediate care, meekly dissuading, in a 
moving manner, against any appearance of cor- 
\ruption, in conversation as well as the world’s vain 
fashions and superfluity in dress; and firmly main- 
\taining parental authority in this steady resolu- 
tion, which she never departed from, viz., that 
while her children were clothed at her expense, 
ithey should submit to have their clothes fashioned 
agreeable with ber mind.” 

She was remarkable for humility and charity, 
| Was a promoter of good order in the church, and 
|of true peace upon the right foundation. Her virtues 
‘brought her the general esteem of Friends and 
‘others. She does not appear to have travelled 
‘much abroad in the ministry until the year 1742. 
From that year to 1754, she was frequently en- 
'gaged in such services, visiting most of the meet- 
\ings of Friends in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Long 
Island, and the eastern shore of Maryland. Her 
care in attending to her religious duties, was “ me- 
morable and worthy of i imitation, even when under 
great bodily weakness and infirmity, as she was 
for many years in the latter part of her life, seve- 
ral of her joints being dislocated with the violence 
of rheumatic pains. “All which she bore with such 
/patience and humble resignation, as truly became 
\a christian, and bespoke a well-grounded hope of 
a lasting habitation at the end of a weary pil- 
grimage in this world.” 

At different times during her ministry, and espe- 
cially in the latter years of her life, both in publie| j 
and private testimonies, she spoke of a winnowing| 
time at hand wherein she apprehended the chaff 
was to be blown away, and the church restored to 
greater purity. This was in part at least fulfilled 
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sufferings incident to the Revolutionary war, scat- 


“ She being religiously educated by them, soon be-| tered from the Society of Friends many who could 
came inwardly sensible of the blessed Truth, and | not stand persecution for the Truth, and drew the}; 
taking heed to its teaching, was early adorned |hearts of many of the sufferers more closely to- 
thereby with a meek and quict spirit.” She “was/gether in love. 


a great lover of meetings for the worship of God, 
and a humble, exemplary waiter therein.”’ 

She married, when young, a Friend, by the 
name of Brown, who in a few years was removed 
from her by death. Through all her provings and 
exercises, as she looked for help and assistance to 
her heavenly Father, she was graciously supported, 
and her spiritual health and strength was thereby 
increased. In the thirty-fourth year of her age, a 
gift in the ministry of the gospel was committed to 
her, to which, although she exercised it in few 
words, she was faithful. She “but seldom ap- 
peared therein, being rather a pattern of awful 
silence. Yet her testimony, when she did appear, 
was remarkably seasoned with the baptizing power 
of the Spirit, which made it truly acceptable to 
Friends. She was often heard to express her ap- 
prehension of the danger of words increasing in 
the church, without sufficient weight and awtful- 
ness.” 


A few weeks before her release from her com- 
plicated sufferings, Dinah James was at the public 
meeting for worship at Nottingham. Her bodily 
weakness, however, was great, and she expressed a 
doubt of ‘being able ever again to attend there. 
Her sense that her end was approaching, was 
clear, and she at divers times had mentioned it. 
About five days before her close, a fever set in 
which weakened her fast. ‘The last night of her 
life, she had some refreshing sleep, and was often 
heard when arousing from slumber to say ina 
gentle voice, “a happy change, a happy change !” 
She continued cheerful, and sensible, until she 
quietly departed as one falling asleep. "She was in 
the sixty-seventh year of her : age. 

(To be continued.) 

Hypocrites have generally two objects i in view: 
one is to acquire money; the other is to acquire 
popularity. 





Exploration of a Liberian River, 
African exploration is being vigorously Prose. 
cuted. Several parties are already engaged jn 
this great but perilous work, and others are pre- 
paring to enter the field. The mysterious source 
or sources of the Nile attract several, and Dr, 
Livingstone is opening up a region which contains 
many rich plains, noble forests, great lakes and 
fertilizing rivers. 

In Western Africa—especially that portion ly. 
ing back of the Republic of Liberia—several Li. 
berians have extended their observations to a con. 
siderable distance. Geo. L. Seymour, (coloured,) 
formerly a resident of Hartford, Conn., aided by 
the Government and people of Liberia, penetrated 
to a point some four or five hundred miles inland, 

“finding a country varied, beautifu!, well- watered 
and fertile, with many towns exhibiting industry, 
cleanliness, economy and mechanical ingenuity,” 
“We have not seen,” he remarks, “ a barren piece 
of ground for two hundred and thirty miles.” 
Another Liberian traveller, James L. Sims, (col- 
oured,) reports the district through which he 
passed to be abundant in natural resources, and 
the people industrious and hap 

Alexander Crummell, widely “and favourably 
known in this country, and who is now connected 
with the Protestant Episcopal Church Mission at 
Cape Palmas, lately made a journey up the Caval- 
la river, which he thus describes in a recent letter 
toa friend of his in this city. A. C. is a person 
of unmixed African extraction. Having had the 
benefit of a university education in England, he 
has made considerable attainment in literature, 
There we see the mist and darkness rising and 
dispersing from the vast interior of the African 
Continent, disclosing valleys, hills and plains of 
immense extent and promising fertility, a climate 
fitted for perennial production, a numerous popula- 
tion zealous for improvement, open to a lucrative 
trade, the march of civilization, and the elevating 
power of christianity : 

“We have been on a missionary tour, some 
hundred miles in the interior, to and beyond the 
falls of the Cavalla, We had a rough and tire- 
some journey—in continual rain and ‘sleet, sleep- 
ing in rude country huts, up to our ankles at times 
in the wud, and eating the simple fare of our wild 
country kin. But discomforts were overbalaneed 
by the sight of a most beautiful river, noble moun- 
tain scenery opening to our view after a half day's 


a few years after her decease, when the trials and|journey—talk and association with the natives in 


their homes, and by the fine gathering of whole 
towns, at times, beneath the shade of wide-spread- 
ing trees, gathered together to listen to the glad 
tidings when I would “preach, The Cavalla is 4 
broad, deep, flowing stream, which, after some fif- 
teen miles’ sail from the coast, lifts up its noble 
banks from fifteen to forty, fifty and sixty feet 
high, from the river's level. On the highest 
points one can see, in the distance, the grouped 
towns, with their conical-shaped huts perched, 
appearing often like the tops of lofty fortifications. 
“The Cavalla Falls obstruct the river about 
eighty-five miles from the ocean. They are not 
very high, but spreading out to a great width, 
through rocks and islands, and followed by a series 
of rapids some five miles long below. ‘They send 
forth a loud and a far reaching report, which we 
heard fifteen miles below. You may think it rash, 
but we ascended through the rapids, and, in much 
peril, went within fifteen feet of the great fall, 
amid the boiling, seething waters. This was the 
first and last time. We were much pleased with 
the natives, who seem a mild and gentle people, 
and, as everywhere else in Africa, extremely hos- 
pitable. We were struck with the evidences of 
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plenty which met our sight in every town. In one 
place it seemed excessive, and appeared to make 
the people most manifestly rude and wanton. 





have long marked the growing defection among the|to it. During the past twenty-five years he has not 
nominal professors on the other side of the Atlan-|been an inattentive observer of some of the more 
tie, and longed to hear of a revival of that christian | prominent actors who have professed a strong de- 


“| have seen a goodly portion of Liberia; but}zeal in defence of the Truth for which English 
no river, no land, no country to equal this. The} Friends were once conspicuous, to find these hopeful 
advantages it offers are incomparable. The land evidences of life and feeling; and ardently do we 
js elevated ; streams and rivulets are running from | desire that the true-hearted, in that important part 
every quarter; the land is rich and productive.jof the vineyard, may be enabled, through Divine 
The river can be navigated, without obstructions, | assistance, to put a stop to the innovations, and 
by schooners and small brigs, sixty odd miles from |cleanse the camp of those things that have caused 


sire for a revival of religion amongst us, and the 
increase of our numbers. And now that the insi- 
dious working of disaffection has assumed a definite 
shape, under the guise of a “testimony against 
formality,” and in favour of “ simplicity”—by the 
removal of the ancient landmarks—by proposals 
for reading the Scriptures in our meetings—and by 


the sea. Indeed, the Cavalla is the only river in 
Liberia, and partial as I am to my home on the 
St. Paul’s, I cannot but see that, when population 





the Society to flee before the face of its enemies. |‘ the exercise of the gift (?) of teaching in a more 
In the following essay, we have some insight|extensive sense than has yet been the case”—the 


given of the antecedents of three or four of “the|attentive observer can be at no loss how to estimate 


comes in, this section must supersede every other |Jeaders” of the “ reforms” that threaten to overturn| the value of these proposals in respect to a revival 


part of the country. 

“We tried every inducement to get our bearers 
to take us to the second fall, some twenty-four 
wiles further back, but in vain. It is said to be 
between thirty and forty feet high. I am prepar- 


ing for an overland journey through all the towns quire at the watchman’s hand.”--Ezgk. xxxiii. 6. 


between Mount Sangnan and Nitre Liu, our inte- 
rior station; and then I expect to see these falls 
and the larger tributary which flows into the Ca- 
valla from the west. We heard the singular news 


the Society there—Ed. of The Friend. of primitive zeal for Quakerism, perceiving, as he 
“ But if the watchman see the sword come, and blow does, from whence they emanate. 

not the trumpet, and the people be not warned: if the For the sake of the uninitiated, however, who 

sword come, and take any person from among them, he|may be liable to be beguiled by the specious pro- 

is taken away in his iniquity; but his blood will I re- fessions, or conscientious heterodoxy of some of 

“the leaders” of the present movement, the writer 

Who are the Reformers ?—and what the fruit of \believes it to be his duty, howsoever painful the 

their doings ? task, to bring up memorials of the past history of 

These are questions which every lover of the|some of these individuals, in reference to the ques- 

“ distinguishing” religious views and practices of|tions now mooted in the Society, and to_advert to 


in the interior, that in the Carbo country the peo-|the Society of Friends should carefully ponder and |the present acknowledged sentiments of others in 


ple are visited once in three or four years by ‘a 
people who wear trousers and carry spears and 
guns, who come some twenty or thirty days’ jour- 
ney, from a large town ia the interior.’ Some of) 
our converts in our back station told me this, and 
brought other natives, who gave me the same in- 
formation. From this I conclude, that the Kong 
Mountains separate two streams of water; the) 
Cavalla on one side, and, perhaps, the Niger on 
the other, and, perhaps, these mountains are the 
water-shed of both. Iam told also, that at about 
the same distance back there is a broad, elevated | 
prairie, and that, in the dry season, the natives 
set the grass on fire, destroy numbers of elephants, 
and then gather immense quantities of ivory. I 
gathered a deal of intelligence, rare and curious, | 
in the country, which my time will not allow me} 
to relate. I must not forget to mention the proba- | 
bility of our discovering coal on the Cavalla. One| 
chief, nigh us, to whom a specimen of coal was 
shown, declared that he had seen the like to it on 
the river; and that he had once brought a piece | 
to an English captain, who told him it was valua- | 
ble. On my next missionary tour I shall visit the 
spot. I am, very truly, yours, 
ALEX. CRUMMBLL. 
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For “The Friend.” 

Several communications in the Fifth month num- 
ber of The British Friend, which has just come to 
hand, give evidence of increased concern on the 
part of some of the members of our religious Soci- 
ety in England, to expose in their true light, the 
departures from the doctrines and testimonies of 
the gospel as held by it, so rife in that land; and 
to awaken the true-hearted among them to the ne- 
cessity of boldly and unflinchingly contending for 
the faith, and in meekness and christian stead fast- 
hess opposing the attempts openly and covertly 
making to lead London Yearly Meeting, as a body, 
away from the principles which Friends always 
have, and always must profess. 

It must be encouraging to those members of that 
Yearly Meeting, who have long been mourning in 


secret over the desolation taking place, and who, | 


individually, may have feared, that amid the throw- 
ing down of the altars, and slaying of the prophets, 


‘committed to our fathers in the beginning by the 


endeavour to answer, according to his opportuni-| respect to them. 

ties of observation and the measure of his spiritual} And, firstly, he would direct attention to the 
perception. For if it be found that the advocates) principal advocate of some of the proposed changes. 
of change and “ reform” are “sound in the faith”| In the year 1838, there was appended to the an- 
swers to the queries from Westmoreland* Quar- 
terly Meeting to the Yearly Meeting, the informa- 
tion that disunity existed in the Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders, and that some of the members had 
been baptized in water, and one of them in the 
station of minister. The advocate alluded to, in a 
plausible speech, endeavoured to shield the parties 
from the just exercise of the discipline—pleading 
for non-interference with these individuals, on the 
ground of their being “sincere believers in the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Now he was well aware that 
not only were the parties referred to delinquents in 
regard to the matters specified in these answers, 
but that they were more or less converts to “ Bea- 
conism.” It may be urged that his antecedents are 

















Great Head of the church, and held by all their 
true spiritual children down to the present time, 
then we may believe that they are indeed engaged 
(as they profess) in the removal of “ the stumbling 
blocks out of the way of the people,” and endea- 
vouring to “build the old wastes,” to “raise up 
the former desolations,” to “ repair the waste cities 
—the desolations of many generations.” 

But if, on the other hand, the result of our ob- 
servation and perception should discover to us that 
the “antecedents” and present views and practice of 
some of the prominent “leaders of the people” on 
the momentous questions involving changes in the 
manner of conducting our meetings for worship— 
the exercise of spiritual (?) gifts, and in our rules|no proof that his recent views were otherwise than 
of church discipline—are heterodox or latitudina-|in accordance with those of the Society. Those 
rian—then we are bound to believe that the veal|who “knew him best” read his characteristic 
object sought to be attained is the overthrow of|scepticism in relation to our principles and prac- 
those institutions for which our forefathers so nobly|tice, in the prize essay of J. 8. Rowntree, whose 
contended and suffered, and which they handed|‘ teaching” was doubtless at the fect of this 
down to us as @ sucred trust to be maintained in-|\“ Gamaliel of Reform.” 
violate, and proposed for reception to the whole} Another prominent advocate of change, who in 
family of man; a most important and “ distinguish-|some respects may be styled a disciple >f the party 
ing” feature of which work and way is still—as set| referred to, has long exhibited laxity with regard 
forth by George Fox as that to which he was call-|to many of our fundamental testimonies, and openly 
ed :— by the divine power and Spirit of God, and | declares that the only test of fitness for member- 
the light of Jesus, to bring people off from all their|/ship in the Society should be “a belief in the 
own ways, to Christ the new and living way; and|atonement and divinity of Christ;” and that he 
from their churches which men had made and ga-|would not visit with “ disownment” individuals 
thered, to the church in God, the general assembly | who submit themselves to the rite of water baptism, 
written in heaven, which Christ is the Head of;! partake of “the sacrament of the Lord’s supper,” 
and off from the world’s teachers, made by men,| pay ecclesiastical demands, or for any other hetero- 
to learn of Christ, who is the way, the truth, and|dox practice or belief that is not in itself immoral, 
the life, of whom the Father said, ‘ This is my be-|save and except for disbelief in the two cardinal 
loved Son, hear him ;’ and off from all the world’s|points of the christian faith above stated. The 
worships, to know the Spirit of Truth in the in-|danger and significance of this atitudinarianism 
ward parts, and to be led thereby; that in it they|rests chiefly in the fact that this individual has re- 
might worship the Father of Spirits, who seeks|cently been placed in an active position in the 
{such to worship him; which spirit they that wor-|\“ Large Committee” of the Yearly Meeting, is as- 
shipped not in knew not what they worshipped.” {sistant clerk to the Quarterly Meeting, and has for 

The writer of these remarks has felt it to be an|some time held the important administrative office 
unspeakable favour that his eyes were opened to!of clerk to the Monthly Meeting, of which he is a 








they only were left; to find there are others, who|see the spirituality of the gospel dispensation as}member! Alas! “the fathers where are they, 
see and feel like themselves in regard to these| proclaimed to the world by our early L'riends, and|and the prophets do they live forever ?” 


things, and who are prepared to unite together in|in proportion to his estimation of the value of that 
maintaining old fashioned Quakerism. It is also|testimony, so has he deplored the growing defec- 
cheering to the many Friends in this land, who jtion and disaffection within our borders in regard| Query—Lancashire ? 


Another instance may be sufficient to indicate 






























































































































THE FRIEND. 


“‘who are the reformers and their fruit?” Two) dissenting ministers, who respectively preside over 
warm admirers of Rowntree’s essay, and strenuous|429 churches and 423 chapels, of which latter 
advocates for the abolition of the “ network” of| buildings the Independents have 121, the Baptists 


and salvation, and ever standeth ready to dispense 
to, and anoint with a portion of his light and 





Rules of Discipline (as they are flippantly styled) 
and other proposed changes, were recently an- 
nounced in the public prints as present at the con- 
secration of a “ Steeple-house” by a “ Lord Bishop” 
of the state church ! 

Do not these facts “speak volumes” with regard 
to the character of the present controversy? Is 
not the ultimate aim of these “ leaders of the peo- 
ple”—these “blind leaders of the blind” —the en- 
tire overthrow of those sound views of christian 
truth handed down to us by our persecuted or mar- 
tyred predecessors! May the designs of these 
Babel-builders be frustrated, for as certainly as 
they succeed, the Society will be confounded and 
scattered! To remain members of a body, with 
whose principles and practices they are at issue, 
cannot be reconciled with that nobility of charac- 
ter which ought to be maintained by every pro- 
fessed follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It cannot be denied that already the injurious 
“fruit of their doings” is apparent in the greater 
laxity of “the young people,” and some of more 
advanced age, in reference to the wearing of “ mo- 
dest apparel,” the practice of music, attendance at 


100, the Wesleyans 77, the Roman Catholics 59, 
the Calvinists and English Presbyterians 10 each, 
the Quakers 8, the Jews 10, the numerous other 
sects being content with numbers varying with 
from one to five each. 





For “ The Friend.” 
An Affectonate Address to the Younger Members 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


Very tender solicitude often prevails in my 
heart, beloved young Friends, for your present and 
eternal welfare. While I am by no means igno- 
rant experimentally of the pitfalls, snares and 
temptations, which beset the slippery paths of 
youth, I have felt increasingly anxious on your 
account at the present time, because of the lapsed 
and unsettled, and ‘in some measure stumbling 
state of our religious Society. Though it is wor- 
thy of remark, that this is by no means limited 
and sectional, nor confined to our own division of 
the christian church, But in view of the thin and 
still thinning ranks among those with us to whom 
we have been looking as elders and standard- 
bearers, how mournfully applicable is the lan- 


places of diversion, &c., and in the maintenance of|guage: “The fathers where are they? and the 


our testimony against will-worship, and a man 
made and hired ministry, Xe, 

In conclusion, let me revive, for the encourage- 
ment of the sincere-hearted amongst us, that say- 
ing of our blessed Lord—* Every one that hath 
forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my 
name’s sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and 
shall inherit everlasting life. But many that are 
first shall be last, and the last shall be first.” 


OBSERVER. 
Second month 26th, 1860. 
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The World of London.—Year by year this an- 
cient town, like a young and rich colony, creeps 
eastward and westward, north and south; fields 
and fresh air giving up their verdure and freshness 
to dingy brick-houses and fetid alleys, and the 
masses of population clustering together round the 
common centre of work and pleasure. 
souls of London need have no fear of becoming 
thirstier so long as there are upward of four thou- 
sand public houses and one thousand wine mer- 
chants to minister to their deathless thirst. The 
bread to this enormous quantity of sack is repre- 
sented by 2500 bakers, 1700 butchers, not includ- 
ing pork-butchers; 2600 tea-dealers and grocers, 
1260 coffee-room keepers, nearly 1500 dairymen, 
and 1350 tobacconists. ‘To look after the diges- 
tion of this enormous amount of food upward of 
2400 duly licensed practitioners, surgeons and 


physicians are daily running to and fro through| 


this mighty metropolis, whose patients, in due 
course of time and physic, are handed over to the 
tender mercies of 500 undertakers. Nearly 3000 
boot and shoemakers add their aid to that of the 
doctor to keep our feet dry and warm, while 2050 


The thirsty | 


prophets do they live forever?” While this re- 
duction has taken place by faithful men and wo- 
men having been gathered to their everlasting 
reward, the enemy has also been busy, it may be 
while too many of us have been sleeping in carnal 
security, in sowing tares in our midst; the ten- 
dency of which has been to distract and cripple 
ithe Society, to attempt to modify its principles, 
and to absolve the members from the faithful 
maintenance of its testimonies, as well as to im- 
pair the precious fellowship and unity, which once 
so remarkably characterized us as a people. May 
the painful evidence of the vacant places of those 
thus removed, with the effectual conviction that it 
is time to repair the breaches sorrowfully made in 
the walls of Zion, added to our individual respon- 


stewards of the manifold grace of God, tend to 
‘arouse all, and provoke to emulation, that through 
the reception of Christ Jesus, the way, the truth, 
land the life, into our hearts, and by submission 
and obedience to his convicting, sanctifying and 
ipreserving Spirit we may become effectually pre- 
pared for religious usefulness in the church and in 
ithe world. For it is an unchangeable truth, pro- 


me, ye can do nothing.” And no less applicable 
'to us is the encouraging assurance through his 
apostle: “ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 

Dear young Friends, may these fundamental 
and immutable truths be indelibly impressed upon 
your minds, That without Him “in whose hand 
our breath is, and whose are all our ways,” we 
can do no good thing: while with Him “ nothing 
shall be impossible unto us.” That “as the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 


sibility, as we desire to become good and faithful) 


mulgated by the Lord Jesus himself, ** Without) 


Spirit, all those who ask it of him in the sincerity 
of contrite and heaven-longing hearts. Have not 
some of you in degree been made sensible of this, 
when, as “in the cool of the day,” you have been 
a little palled and weary of earth’s surfeiting and 
evanescent gratifications? When the Spirit of 
your dear Saviour has met with you, and plead 
with you, and shown you, not only the vanity of 
all your temporal delights and pleasures, but that 
you were born for a far different purpose, than to 
be thus spending your days in that which will prove 
no better than vanity and vexation of spirit! [ 
believe this is the case. And perhaps to some in 
an especial manner, who have wandered farther 
from the Father’s house, and have partaken more 
of the husks of this world, has not this “ faithful 
and true Witness” pressed home to the shrinking 
bosoms of such, the pathetic appeal,— Why will 
ye go astray? ‘“ Why will ye die, O house of 
Israel?” May these remember the prophetic as. 
surance: “QO Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; 
but in me is thine help.”” Would that the lament. 
able infatuation by the god of this world, who is 
holding some of your souls in the bondage of sin, 
might be dissipated and broken. That your eyes 
might be opened to see the enemy’s subtle influence 
over you, and through His grace and help—the 
ever-present Helper—who came to seek and to save 
that which is lost, you might be enabled to turn 
from lying vanities, and all the wages of sin, which 
is death, and to embrace that deliverance which 
comes through submission of ovr a unto Him 
who, in unspeakable loving-kindness and tender 
mercy, gave himself for us. Purchasing forgive- 
ness for us from the sins that are past, if we are 
but willing to submit to the terms of his salvation, 
and to receive him in his second appearance, with- 
out sin unto salvation, to rule and to reign in our 
hearts. 

We are all “by nature the children of wrath,” 
‘all having sinned and come short of the glory of 
God.” But the Lord who is rich in merey towards 
us, hath not only quickened us, who were dead in 
trespasses and sins, but hath sent forth the Spirit 
of his Son into our hearts, which convicts for sio 
and disobedience, and as we submit to its chasten- 
ing power, brings us to a heart-felt sense of our 
miserable condition as children of the first Adam, 
and as we are faithful to the fresh unfoldings of 
this divine light of Christ Jesus, leads out of dark- 
ness into bis marvellous light; and renews us 
'again into the heavenly image of Him who created 
us. But, dear young Friends, an artful enemy bas 
laid a snare here, which some of our members un- 
warily have been caught with. Which is, that 
inasmuch as “ Christ our passover has been sact- 
ficed for us,” and “ His own self bare our sins im 
his own body on the tree,” therefore, it is con 





tended, that all that is required of us is a mere 
belief that he has suffered the penalty due to our 
sins, and that it is the sufficiency of Jesus’ atone- 
ment that is to stand us instead, and answer, with- 


vine; ”o more can ye, except ye abide in” Christ :|ové anything on our part, all our spiritual need. 


tailors do as much for the rest of our bodies. The|and that abiding in Him, the Living Vine, ye| But if this is an easy and popular, it is no less 


wants of the fairer portion of the population are 
supplied by 1030 linen-drapers and 1560 milliners 
and dress-makers, 1540 private schools take charge 
of our children, and 290 pawn brokers’ shops find 
employment and profit out of the reverses, follies, 


and vices of the community. About 300,000 houses! 


give shelter to two millions and a half of people, 
whose little differences are aggravated and settled 
by upward of 3000 attorneys and 3900 barristers. 
The spiritual wants of this mighty aggregate of 
human souls are cared for by 939 clergymen and 


can do no other than bring forth fruit to the hon-|deecitful and very dangerous doctrine. 


For if 


our of his name, and your own unspeakable peace.) true, it would indeed make the way to heaven ak 
Believing it will tend to guard from imminent dan-| most of railroad ease and facility; aud besides 
gers prevalent in this day, and to preserve upon the| making void the necessity of submission and obe- 
living foundation, I wish renewedly and earnestly to| dience on our part, it would render useless and in- 
press upon you the deep conviction of your ownim-| operative many of the most solemnly imposed in- 
potency and nothingness, and of the Redeemer's| junctions of our Holy Redcemer and his apostles: 
omnipotence and omnipresence. Remember the|as, “Strait is the gate, aud narrow is the way, 
apostle’s acknowledgment—* When I am weak,| which leadeth unto life,” &e. “ Except ye be 
then am I strong,” and “ I can do all things through! converted, and become as little children, ye shall 
|Christ which strengtheneth me.” He alone is our life| not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” “ Except 
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a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom! or barbarous tribes of men that have occupied the 
of God.” And “ Without holiness no man shall continents of America, Africa, Asia, and the is- 
see the Lord.” No: this ever-precious atoning} lands of the ocean. If no great physical revolu- 
sacrifice is only made effectual to the sinner’s sanc-| tion supervene to check its propagation, it will 
tification and justification, through his obedience) number 800,000,000 of human beings in less than 
to the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, and) one hundred and fifty years from the present time 
receiving Him into the heart, where his kingdom|—all speaking the same language, centred to the 
must be set up, and his will be done if ever we) same literature and religion, and exhibiting all its 
are justified, and created anew, being made living inherent and inalienable characteristics. 
witnesses of his resurrection, and meet for anin-} “Thus the population of the earth is fast be- 
heritance with the saints in light. coming Anglo-Saxonized by blood. But the Eng- 
Beware, beloved young Friends, of an easy and / lish language is more self-expansive and aggressive 
smooth road to heaven. By this I by no means than the blood of that race. When a community 
wish to discourage you, or, as far as my little in- begin to speak the English language, it is half 
fluence extends, to bring an evil report of “ the) Saxonized, even if not a drop of Anglo-Saxon 
good land,’ so as in any wise to paralyze your! blood runs in its veins. Ireland was never colo- 
efforts. But on the contrary to encourage and to nized from England like North America or Aus- 
stimulate you, even “‘as a strong man to run atralia, but nearly the whole of its 7,000,000 or 
race ;” fully believing that what faithful Joshua | 8,000,000 already speak the English language, 
and Caleb of old reported of the promised Canaan) which is the preparatory state to being entirely 
they had been to search out, is infiuitely superseded | absorbed into the Anglo-Saxon race, as one of its 
by the spiritual inheritance which awaits the will-| most vigorous and useful elements. Everywhere 
ing and obedient, the humble, careful traveller the English language is gaining upon the languages 
towards the city of Zion. They testified, that it of the earth, and preparing those who speak it for 
was “an excceding good land.” Saying, also, “ If this absorption. 
we rebel not against the Lord, neither fear the) “The young generation of the East Indies is 
people of the land, then will the Lord bring us learning it; and it is probable that within fifty 
thereinto, and will give it unto us; a land that! years 65,000,000 of human beings of the Asiatic 
floweth with milk and honey.” May we be encour- race will speak the language on that continent. 
aged to diligence hereby. But I have feared that! So it is in the United States. About 50,000 emi- 
amidst the “‘ thousands of modern inventions,” we! grants from Germany and other countries of con- 
should also attempt to get up some happy expe-| 


|tinental Europe are arriving in this country every 
dient, grateful to the fleshly mind and will of man,! year. Perhaps they cannot speak a word of Eng- 


of climbing up some other way to the kingdom! lish when they first land on our shores; but in the 
than by Christ the unchangeable way ; that we! course of a few years they master the language to 
should seek to take heaven by violence and force, some extent. Their children sit upon the same 
or get thither without our Holy Redeemer’s alone) seats in our common schools with those of native 
saving baptism ; without the true self-denial and) Americans, and become, as they grow up and dif- 
the consequent death of self; without the mortify-| fuse themselves among the rest of the population, 
ing, humiliating cross of Christ, by whom a great completely Anglo-Saxonized. Thus the race is fast 
apostle declares, “ the world is crucified unto me,| occupying and subduing to its genius all the con- 
aod I unto the world ;’”’ and also without the child|tinents and islands of the earth. 

and fool’s state; without tribulations, without re- 
generation, without justification, and without holi- 
hess, 





“The grandson of many a young man who 
reads these lines, will probably live to see the day 
when that race will number its 800,000,000 of 
human beings. Their unity, harmony and brother- 
}hood must be determined by the relations between 
Great Britain and the United States. Their union 
and Great Britain are engaged in a contest, how-| will be the union of the two worlds. If they dis- 
ever little it may be noticed, which will subjugate| charge their duty to each other and to mankind, 
the world to their co-operative power. It is not a/they must become the united heart of the mighty 
contest for territory, nor for political distinction.| race they represent, feeding its myriad veins with 
It is one for the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon|the blood of moral and political life. Upon the 
race, and the general use of the Anglo-Saxon|state of their fellowship, then, more than upon the 
tongue. For a long time Britain chiefly was la-| union of any two nations on earth, depends the 
bouring in the old world. Now the influence of} well-being of humanity, and the peace and pro- 
the United States is being felt side by side with) gress of the world.”— Christian Advocate, 
her's in all parts of it. On the continent of Eu- ncaa a 
rope, in Asia, Africa, and in the vast range of the} Jf js only through the enlightening and support- 
Pacific isles, both countries are wielding an im- ing grace of the Holy Spirit, that the Scriptures 


mense power, and by their commercial and diplo-| themselves can be consulted with advantage.— 
watic energy giving a tone and new life to the in-| [7jqzely, 


habitants of many lands. ‘The following clipping 
from an exchange may not err much in stating 
that in three generations the race will probably 
occupy and subdue the continents and islands of 
the earth : 

“In 1620, the Anglo-Saxon race numbered 
about 6,000,000, and was confined to England, 
Wales, and Scotland; and the combination of 
Which it is the result, was not then more than half 
Perfected, for neither Wales nor Scotland was half 


Concluded next week. 


——_.e—_—_ 


The Anglo-Saxon Race.—The United States 
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In some editorial remarks published in the 31st 
number of the current volume, we took occasion 
to quote some passages from a pamphlet entitled 
“A Voice from the Wilderness,” written by Sarah 
Saxonized at the time. Now it numbers 60,000,-| Alexander, a minister in England. The work was 
000 of human beings, planted upon all the islands|intended to point out the origin of the present 
and continents of the earth, and increasing every-|lapsed condition of our religious Society in Great 
Where by an intense ratio of progression. It is| Britain, to awaken Friends there to a just sense of 
fast absorbing or displacing all the sluggish races|the true character of the changes urged upon the 
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Society by many who either have never understood 
and held its faith, or apostatized from it, and to 
encourage those who maintain their allegiance to 
our christian profession to come forth boldly in its 
defence. As was to be expected, her plain speak- 
ing brought upon her no little censure from some 
who would be glad to have every one deterred 
from exposing their design to overturn the doctrines 
and testimonies of Friends. She had been, for 
many months in feeble health, and in the last 
number of The British Friend we find a notice of 
her decease: there is also the following extract 
from a letter written by her a short time since : 


“Third month 29th, 1860. 

“Tt has seemed as if the time had at last ar- 
rived when I may again write in this little book. 
Most wonderfully has the Lord raised me from the 
bed of sickness, which has been more or less my 
portion since the Eleventh month last, and has 
raised me up thus far to some degree of restora- 
tion of strength; but I feel that it is probably 
cnly for a little while, in order that I may fulfil 
the remaining services, either of doing or of suffer- 
img, which Lis holy will has appointed. Inseru- 
table to the eye of man are His dispensations, but 
they are fraught with deep and secret wisdom, and 
revealed at times and made clear to the enlight- 
encd spiritual understanding. I have much cause 
to be thankful, in believing that the deep exercise 
of my mind during last summer and autumn has 
been permitted, in some little degree, to be service- 
able in the cause of Truth; and the many strik- 
ing testimonies I have received since the pablish- 
ing of my little book, The Voice from the Wilder- 
ness, indubitably prove that a response has been 
awakened in the hearts of not a few, who still 
mourn over the afflictions of Zion, and who are 
waiting for the coming of that day, when the Lord 
shall arise to deliver; when Jerusalem shall be 
searched as with candles; ‘ when the haughtiness 
of man shall be brought low,” and the Lord alone 
and His pure Truth shall be exalted. Then shall 
the little and lowly ones be the objects of His 
tender regard ; then shall the precious stones which 
have been preparing in solitary situations, be 
brought together and fitted for their places; then 
shall they appear polished and of right proportions, 
and beautiful to the eye of the beholder, and suited 
to the taste of the great architect; who shall take 
a delight in Jtis building, and make it ‘the house 


of His glory,’ a habitation fit for Himse/f to dwell 
in.” 





We ask the attention of our readers to the fol- 
lowing communication respecting the Oneida In- 
dians. It has been prepared by a Friend well 
informed of the present deplorable condition of 
those poor people; who, in their extremity, have 
bethought them of the kindness formerly mani- 
fested towards them by Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and now appeal to their liberality 
fcr the means to rescue themselves, their wives and 
helpless children from starvation and its attendaut 
diseases. We are persuaded that it is not neces- 
sary for us to say anything to enforce their claims 
upon the kind consideration of our readers, and 
will only add, that whatever is done for their relief, 
should be done quickly. Means have been taken 
to collect funds trom Friends in this city, and those 
in the country wishing to give can forward their 
contributions to some one here, who will add them 
to the sum raised. 


“ ONEIDA INDIANS. 


“A remnant of the Oneida nation of Indians 
numbering about eight hundred, reside in the State 
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of Wisconsin, not far from Green Bay. They were 
removed by our government from the State of New 
York, to their present location, about the year 
1832. They have made considerable advancement 
in civilization, have abandoned the chase, support 
themselves by agriculture, and have earned the re- 
putation of being good farmers. It is well known 
that all our North-western country has of late 
years suffered from a succession of bad crops. In 
some parts the inhabitants were threatened with 
famine, and had not aid from neighbouring regions 
been extended to them, there is reason to believe 
some must have died of starvation. The Oneidas 
have been participators in these sufferings, but not 
in the aid; none of which reached them. They 
endured in silence, not making their wants known. 
But the failure of their crops last year has reduced 
them to so low a point that they look to the future 
with fearful forebodings. They have used up nearly 
all their resources, and are without grain to sow 
their fields, or money to purchase what they re- 
quire for this purpose. In their distress they 
have remembered their Quaker friends whose kind- 
ness they experienced formerly in their old home, 
and they now appeal to them in their present des- 
titution. It is the first appeal of the kind they 
have made since their removal to Wisconsin, and 
they trust it may be the last. They have it in 
contemplation to obtain the consent of the United 
States government to the division of their lands, so 
that every one may hold his farm in fee, instead 
of having all in common, and they hope, if such 
change should be effected, improved culture will 
follow and a more prosperous condition of things, 
and consequently less liability to the recurrence of 
such a state of want as that under which they are 
now suffering. 

“These Indians were visited by two Friends 
from Philadelphia, in the year 1849. The interest 
manifested by those Friends in their affairs, has 
encouraged the Oneidas recently to make known 
to them their situation, and it is by those Friends 
that this statement is presented to the considera- 
tion of their fellow-members. 

“Contributions will be received by Thomas 
Evans, No. 817 Arch street. 

“ Philadelphia, Fifth mo. 21st, 1860.” 





95}. 95}. The bank rate of interest has been reduced} The Homestead Bill as amended by the Senate, was 
wo 4} cent. taken up in the House of Representatives on the 2st 

The Liverpool cotton market was firm, with an ad-jinst. By a vote of 104 to 59, the House substituted 
vancing tendency. Breadstuffs dull. Red wheat, 10s. 3d. |therefor the original bill—so the subject will go again 
a 10s, 9d. per 100 pounds; white, 11s. a 12s. 3d. to the Senate. 

The continued advance of breadstuffs in France will] Capture of another Slaver.—The bark William, of New 
put in operation the sliding scale, which will cause a|York, has been captured off the Isle of Pines by the 
suspension of the exports of corn to Great Britain. U. S. steamer Wyandotte. She had on board a cargo 

The bill modifying the tariff on wool, cotton and other |of slaves numbering 550, who have been taken to Key 
raw materials, had been approved by the legislative | West. 
body, by a nearly unanimous vote. The Markets—The following were the quotations on 

The Paris Bourse was animated, and prices higher.|the 21st inst. Mew York—Sales of 40,000 bushels of 
The French garrison remained at Rome, and it was not|wheat, $1.23 a $1.25 for Milwaukie Club, $1.22 for Ra. 
known that any decision had yet been taken relative to|cine Spring; barley, 60 cts. a 64; corn, sales of 80,000 
its withdrawal. bushels, 66 cts. a 67 cts. for mixed Western, 73 cts, for 

The disturbances in Sicily continued. Gen. Garibaldi| yellow Southern and Jersey, 81 cts. for choice white: 
had gone to the island, notwithstanding the protest of|oats, 40 cts. a 42 cts. Baltimore—Flour, $6 00; red 
the Sardinian government, which did not wish the new | wheat, $1.28 a $1.35; white, $1.55 a $1.65 ; white oath 
Italian State to be involved in the difficulty. The go-|71 cts. a 74 cts.; yellow, 70 cts. a 71 cts. Philadelphia 
vernment had seized the arms and ammunition, which |—Red wheat, $1.35 a $1.45; white, $1.45; rye, 90 cts,; 
had been deposited near Genoa, and had ordered that |corn, 72 cts. a 76 cts.; oats, 44 cts. a 45 cts.; clover 
port to be watched. seed, $4.50 a $4.75; Timothy, $3.87; flax-seed, $1.62, 

The King of Naples is alarmed, and has applied to the | 7’he Cattle Market.—There was quite a large supply of 
Northern courts for their counsel, and probably for their} beef cattle in market, the offerings amounting to over 
moral support. 2000 head at the three yards. In consequence of this 

One thousand Irishmen had left Trieste for Ancona, |unusual supply, prices declined about 25 cents on the 
in order to be enrolled in the Pope’s army. 100 lbs., prime cattle having been sold at $10 per 100 

The King of Sardinia was at Bologna, and had re-|lbs, The ruling prices were from $7.50 to $8.00 a $9.50 
ceived an enthusiastic reception. The sindics presented |for ordinary and good. There was also a good supply 
him with five million francs as a voluntary contribution |of sheep, reaching to over 6000 head, prices ranging 
from the people. from 44 to 54 cents per pound for sheared sheep. About 

A general amnesty is granted in Spain, the only con-|3000 head of hogs were in market, and sales were made 
dition being that the recipients take the oath of alle-|at prices ranging from $7.00 to $8.50 per 100 lbs. 230 
giance. Count Montemolin and his brother would be|head of cows were sold, at prices ranging from $20 to 
reinstated as princes of the royal family. $60. 

Belgium had offered Turkey forty millions of francs 
for the island of Cypress. IST i 

Unitep States.—The Republican National Convention, WEST TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
which met at Chicago last week, had a full attendance A Stated Meeting of the Committee to superintend the 
of delegates from all the Free States and a part of the Boarding-school at West-Town, will be held there on 
Southern States. The Convention drew together an as- Fourth-day, the 6th of Sixth month, at 10 0 clock, AM. 
semblage of many thousands of persons, who were in- The Committee on Admissions will meet at 8 o’clock the 
terested in its proceedings. Its business was conducted |8*™€ morning, and the Committee on Instruction, at 7} 
with as much harmony and good feeling as could be ex- |° clock on the preceding evening. 
pected in such a body, and was brought to a close on The Visiting Committee attend at the School on Se- 
the 18th inst., by the nomination of Abram Lincoln, of venth-day, the 2d of the month. 

Illinois, for the office of President of the United States,| Fifth mo. 24th, 1860. Jort Evans, Clerk. 
and Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, for that of Vice-President. 
7 < » Presi 
ak tn ee President of the| ne Stated Annual Meeting of the Institute for Colour- 
Jnited States sent a message to Congress respecting the : S . 7 
es cee eae . , |ed Youth, will be held at the Committee-room, Arch 
capture of the slaver Wild Fire with 507 negroes, which etseet Mesting-hease. en Thied-4 ft he 29th 
is now in custody at Key West. The President refers to linst ot 40’ a i.» . Th = ce ~ vs — - \ 
the case of the slaver Echo, when the negroes were sent |'"8 = sted t oo 3 A ° © members are parla 
back by an agreement with the Colonization Society, ie eee 
and suggested that Congress authorize the President to rod. 
make a general agreement with the Colonization Soci- WANTED. 
ety to cover all future cases. In consequence of the in-| By a Young Woman Friend, a situation as Teacher in 
creased activity of the slave trade, such cases are likely |a small school, or in a store, or Friend’s family in town 
to become frequent, and something must be done. Hejor country. Inquire at the office of “ The Friend.” 
says, “It is truly lamentable that Great Britain and the 
United States should be obliged to expend such a vast WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
pre of blood and treasure for the suppression of the| 4 Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
African slave trade; and this when the only portions of the Bove’ department of thie Tactitatl 
the civilized world where it is tolerated and encouraged A = 0.3 ae ae Raeee, 
eae 3 : . as pplication may be made to Natuan SHarpwess, Con- 
are the Spanish islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. ieee : eee ’ 
oe Se ae ae cord, Pa.; Samvuet Hities, Wilmington, Del.; James 

New York.—Mortality last week, 402. Euten, West Chester, Pa.: or Tuomas E Cala Phil d 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 189. ”" oor a 

Pennsylvania Railroad.—The earnings of this road for Twelfth mo., 1859. 
four months of 1860, are as follows :— — ee! = 








































































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Evrorpe.—News from England to the 10th inst. 

Lord John Russell had stated in the House of Com- 
mons that England had made a proposition to America, 
relative to the settlement of the San Juan question 
which was rejected. Another despatch had been sent 
out, and General Cass’ reply thereto was looked for 
shortly, and further steps would depend on the nature 
of that reply. 

The Reform bill had passed its second reading in the 























































House of Commons without a division. First month . A ; . $366,699 Diep, on the 7th of last month, in the seventy-third 

Lord John Russell had denied that the China expedi- Second “ ‘ rs ‘ 409,796 year of her age, MarGaret Matin, wife of George Malin; 
tion would be delayed till Lord Elgin’s arrival out; on Third “ . . . - 581,827 a beloved member and elder of Goshen Monthly Meet- 
the contrary, operations will be pressed forward. Fourth “ ; . . 512,307 ing, Chester county, Pa. She was a Friend of circum- 

John and Anthony Blaikie, lawyers, of Aberdeen, had spect walk, of a cheerful, humble spirit, maintaining aa 
failed, and the senior partner had absconded. ‘Their Total, $1,870,629 exercise of mind, both for her own preservation, and to 
liabilities were estimated at £400,000. It is stated that] The earnings of the first four months of this year exceed re¢eive a qualification to strengthen and comfort the 
the circumstances are of the gravest kind, and many fa-| those of the same period in any previous year. spiritual travellers in their heavenly journey. She was 
milies will suffer. 








Extensive Drought.—In many counties of the State of|peculiar for her kind and affectionate manner to all 
New York, scarcely any rain has fallen for a month past. |around her; one who loved to entertain the friends of 
In some districts the springs were failing, and the vege- | Truth, and an encourager of all who loved the Lord Jesus, 
tation was sickly and discoloured. In New England |and stood firm for the doctrines and testimonies which 
also, there is said to have been an unusual deficiency of |he has given us to hold up to the world. She was dili- 
rain the present spring. gent in attending our religious meetings, even in de- 

Early Wheat.—On the 21st inst., the first new wheat |clining health, and the language of her example invited 
of the season was offered in the New York market. This | others to follow her as she followed Christ; and as her 
wheat was raised in Georgia; the price asked was $1.75 |journey drew to a close, her friends perceived her steps 
per bushel. quickened, and believe she has been gathered among 

A Protective Turif.—Washington advices state that|those to whom the salutation is extended, “ Come ye 
the prospect in the U. S. Senate of passing the House | blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
Tariff bill, is more favourable than heretofore supposed. | you from the foundation of the world.” 

It is enid that twenty-eight Senators are known to be in|, “eee 
favour of it, while others may vote for it with slight PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
modifications. Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 


Pullinger, the defaulting cashier of the Union Bank, 
had pleaded guilty. His accomplice, Lyttleton, was ac- 
quitted. 

A very large emigration from Ireland to the United 
States was taking place. The provincial papers teem 
with the subject, and the farmers have taken alarm at 
the almost certain prospect of a scarcity of labourers. 

The Great Britain has arrived from Australia, with 
£190,000 in gold, after a passage of sixty-twodays. The 
new gold fields were very productive. Trade at Mel- 
bourne was depressed, and several failures had occur- 
red. 

The Great Eastern is advertised to sail from South- 
ampton for New York on the 9th of next month. 

The London money market was unchanged. Consols, 
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